CHAPTER TWENTY
' BISCUITS'
It was one day In the summer of 1924 that a curious inquirer,
scanning the transfer lists at Somerset House, came upon
an entry that made him prick up his ears and take notice.
It was that Mr, Alexander Grant had made Mr, Ramsay
MacDonald a gift of 30,000 shares in the prosperous biscuit
manufacturing concern of Messrs. McVitie and Price. Behind
this incident lies a story the thread of which leads from
Downing Street through Somerset House northward in space,
and back in time, to two little towns in Morayshire, and two
boys that lived there years before. Sir Alexander Grant's father
and Mr. Ramsay Mae'DonakFs uncle lived near each other in
Morayshire. They had been guards on the Highland Railway,
and so the son and nephew were thrown together in their
boyhood. Grant; became an apprentice baker ; MacDonald a
clerk, a journalist, a secretary, and a politician. Grant became
wealthy ; MacDonald became famous. The story of Sir
Alexander Grant's life, his progress from poverty to affluence,
is the story of many another Scots c lad o' pairts * who makes
good, with, in his ease, in addition to extraordinary energy
and ambition,, more than his clue share of luck. His consistent
progress from the little baker's shop in the street of the small
country town to the baronial mansion is in the tradition of
'Self Help.* The industry of the assiduous apprentice is
rewarded, and he becomes a master,
Mr. Alexander Grant, head of the very successful firm of
biscuit manufacturers, Messrs, McVitie and Price of Edin-
burgh, gave generously to charity and other good causes.
Among his benefactions was the sum of ^100,000 towards the
founding of a Scottish National Library, Lord Macraiilan,
a distinguished Scots lawyer and Lord Advocate in the first
Labour Government, reveals the manner in which this